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Purpose 



The State of Minnesota reeognizes that literacy is necessary. The Board of Teaching Reading Licensure Rule 8710.4725 requires 
schools and districts to employ licensed reading teachers for those students needing reading development or intervention at the 
secondary level. As the needs of adolescent learners in the area of literacy continue to increase, it is important to develop a curriculum 
plan (including a scope and sequence of developmental outcomes) and an assessment plan that are aligned to the Minnesota Academic 
Standards. The Model Secondary (6-12) Plan for Reading Intervention and Development is meant to serve as a model for districts and 
schools as they develop their own programs and curricula. These suggestions reflect current best practices supported by research. The 
curricular goals are based on the Minnesota Academic Standards in Language Arts relating to reading, but also include other pertinent 
components necessary when working with this student population. 

The Model Secondary (6-12) Plan for Reading Intervention and Development has been designed to meet the cognitive needs of middle 
school through high school students whose reading performance ranges from those significantly below expectation through those 
reading at or above grade level. The reading needs of the population of students in need of intervention are so significant that 
additional support above and beyond reading in language arts and other content areas is necessary. Students reading at or above grade 
level will also benefit from explicit reading instruction at a developmental level. Reading intervention instruction requires delivery by 
a licensed reading professional during a specified daily reading class period. Class size is also of importance and depends upon the 
program of intervention being delivered. Developmental reading instruction may be delivered through content area courses. 

Research recognizes and supports the great need to address the issue of adolescent literacy and to assist all of our students in reading 
at grade level so that they may be productive both in their academic lives and in the adult world. (Reading Next, 2005) 

(National Governor’s Association, 2005) Research also recognizes that in order for readers to be successful, they need to be engaged 
with text and motivated to read. Adolescent readers are more motivated to read when they have choice, an interest in the text they 
encounter, and opportunities to participate with a variety of texts. This document is designed to assist schools and districts in 
beginning the process of constructing a reading program. In the process of developing these programs, it is important to investigate 
research relating to motivation. It is important to provide choice in reading, provide print sources that are at students independent 
reading levels, provide opportunities to read independently, and provide opportunities to respond and react to text orally and/or in 
writing. 
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Definitions 



The definitions of the Five Components of Reading Instruction were taken from the National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development (2000). Report of the National Reading Panel. Teaching children to read: An evidence-based assessment of the 
scientific research literature on reading and its implications for reading instruction (NIH Publication No. 00-4769). Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Phonemic Awareness 

Scientific evidence shows that teaching children to manipulate the sounds in language (phonemes) helps them learn to read. This 
remains true under a variety of teaching conditions and with a variety of learners across a range of grade and age levels. The National 
Reading Panel (NRP) concluded that teaching phonemic awareness to children significantly improves their reading when compared to 
instruction without any attention to phonemic awareness. Specifically, the results of experimental studies led the panel to conclude 
that Phonemic Awareness training led to improvement in students' phonemic awareness, reading, and spelling. 

Phonics 

Phonics instruction is a way of teaching reading that stresses learning how letters correspond to sounds and how to use this knowledge 
in reading and spelling. Phonics instruction can be provided systematically. Systematic phonics instruction occurs when children 
receive explicit, systematic instruction in a set of pre-specified associations between letters and sounds. Children are taught how to use 
these associations to read, typically in texts containing controlled vocabulary. 

Fluency 

Reading fluency is one of several critical factors necessary for reading comprehension, but is often neglected in the classroom. If 
children read aloud with speed, accuracy, and proper expression, they are more likely to comprehend and remember the material than 
if they read with difficulty and in an inefficient way. Two instructional approaches have typically been used to teach reading fluency. 
One, guided repeated oral reading, encourages students to read passages aloud with systematic and explicit guidance and feedback 
from their teacher. The other, independent silent reading, encourages students to read silently on their own, inside and outside the 
classroom, with little guidance or feedback from their teachers. 

Vocabulary 

Vocabulary development has long been considered important for reading comprehension. The panel concluded that vocabulary should 
be taught both directly and indirectly. Repetition and seeing vocabulary words several times is also important. Learning in rich 
contexts, incidental learning, and the use of computer technology all help children develop larger vocabularies. A combination of 
methods, rather than a single teaching method, leads to the best learning. 
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Comprehension 

Reading comprehension is very important to the development of children's reading skills and their ability to obtain an education. In 
carrying out its study of reading comprehension, the NRP noted three main themes in the research on the development of reading 
comprehension skills. First, reading comprehension is a complex cognitive process that cannot be understood without a clear 
description of the role that vocabulary development and vocabulary instruction play in the understanding of what has been read. 
Second, comprehension is an active process that requires an intentional and thoughtful interaction between the reader and the text (text 
comprehension instruction that includes both oral and written expressions of this interaction). Third, the preparation of teachers to 
better equip students to develop and apply reading comprehension strategies to enhance understanding is intimately linked to students' 
achievement in this area. 

NOTE: This document was developed to be used as a resource for reading specialists, curriculum directors and administrators in 
schools and districts when designing reading intervention and developmental programs that best meet the needs of students. It is 
imperative that each school and district study their data and use it to inform their need. Collaboration with an experienced, qualified 
reading educator is required for effective use of this document. If you need the assistance of a reading educator, please contact Bonnie 
Houck, Reading Specialist, and Minnesota Department of Education. 
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Description of the Model Secondary (6-12) Plan for Reading Intervention and Development 

The Model Secondary (6-12) Plan for Reading Intervention and Development is a three-tiered intervention model with a fourth 
developmental eomponent. This provides a model for four speeific groups of student cognitive reading needs. Districts and schools 
will use a triangulation of data which includes norm-referenced, criterion-based, and informal assessments to identify the reading 
needs of their students. In studying the data, a district or school may determine that a two-tiered intervention plan would best meet the 
needs of their students. The outcomes in the three intervention levels may be used to create a modified scope and sequence. 
Remember, this document is a guide to meeting the reading needs of students. 

Intervention I is designed to meet the needs of students with the most extreme deficits in many areas of reading, including phonics, 
fluency, vocabulary and comprehension. These students are functioning as beginning readers, reading four or more years below their 
current grade level. These students score at approximately the first stanine (0-10**' percentile) on norm-referenced assessments. 

(Note: Be sure to analyze a triangulation of data. Percentile scores alone may not provide adequate placement data.) 

Intervention II is designed for students that are reading for skill consolidation. They may be reading three to four levels below their 
current grade level. Their specific needs relate to fluency, vocabulary and comprehension development. These students score at 
approximately the second or third stanine (11**'- 25* percentile) on norm-referenced assessments. 

Intervention III is designed to assist students in vocabulary and reading comprehension development and to apply reading skills in 
learning new information. These students read approximately one to two levels below their current grade level and score at 
approximately the third or fourth stanine (26*- 40* percentile) on norm-referenced assessments. For the student population in need of 
intervention, most content area text is at their reading frustration level and it is unlikely that comprehension is occurring. It is 
imperative that targeted intervention from a reading specialist is available as soon as possible and for as long as necessary for the 
students at this level. 

The Developmental Reading component is designed to meet the continuing reading needs of students at or above grade level. 
Content area teachers are strongly encouraged to use the developmental framework in planning text based lessons and other 
instruction requiring strategic reading. 
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Planning and Implementation of the Model Secondary (6-12) Plan for Reading Intervention and 
Development 

The planning and implementation of the Model Secondary (6-12) Plan for Reading Intervention and Development requires four steps: 

Step One: Develop a modification of their existing curriculum to serve as the organizational structure for the interventions or 

developmental program. (The model provided can serve as a guide to this process.) 

Step Two: Develop a system of assessments including norm-referenced screening assessments, progress monitoring or formative 

assessments, and summative assessments. 

Step Three: Identify the student population. 

Step Four: Group students according to their intervention/developmental needs. 



Step One: A Model Secondary (6-12) Plan 



Intervention I 


Intervention II 


Intervention III 


Developmental Reading 


For students scoring at or below the 
10* percentile and/or who show the 
most extreme deficits in many areas 
of reading including phonics, fluency, 
vocabulary and comprehension. 


For students scoring at or below 11* 
to 25* percentile and/or who are 
reading three to four levels below 
their current grade level and need 
support and development in the areas 
of fluency, vocabulary and 
comprehension. 


For students scoring at or below 26* to 
40* percentile and/or who are reading 
one to two levels below their current 
grade level and need support in 
vocabulary and comprehension. 


For students reading at or above grade 
level. This course may be taught as a 
reading class or the outcomes may be 
integrated into content area courses in 
order to build vocabulary, 
comprehension and critical reading 
competencies. 
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A. Word Recognition, Analysis, and Fluency 

Instruction in phonics and word identification should be done explicitly and in context. 



1 . Acquire, understand and use 
word structure and phonics 
knowledge (including consonants, 
blends, and vowel/syllable 
patterns) to decode words through 
explicit instruction and 
independent reading. 

2. Identify individual word parts 
to decode and determine the 
meaning of compound and multi- 
syllabic words. 

3. Fluently read high-frequency 
words in context. (Students need 
to acquire a sight-word vocabulary 
of 300-500 words. This is best 
accomplished through reading 
books at the independent level.) 

4. Read aloud appropriate text 
(independent reading level) with 
fluency (accuracy, appropriate 
pacing, intonation and expression). 

5. Notice when reading breaks 
down, reread and use phonetic and 
other strategies to self-correct. 



1 . Read unfamiliar, complex and 
multi-syllabic words using 
advanced phonetic and 
structural analysis in 
appropriate text. 

2. Read aloud and comprehend 
narrative and expository text with 
fluency (accuracy, appropriate 
pacing, intonation and 
expression). 

3. Notice when reading breaks 
down, reread and use phonetic 
and other strategies to self- 
correct. 



1 . Read unfamiliar, complex and 
multi-syllabic words using 
advanced phonetic and structural 
analysis in appropriate text. 

2. Read aloud and comprehend 
narrative and expository text with 
fluency (accuracy, appropriate 
pacing, intonation and expression). 

3. Notice when reading breaks 
down, reread and use phonetic and 
other strategies to self-correct. 



These students should 
possess the skills and 
strategies needed for word 
recognition, analysis, and 
fluency. 
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B. Vocabulary Expansion 

Vocabulary instruction should be done explicitly, in context and over time to allow multiple exposure and reinforcement. 



1 . Acquire, understand and use 
new vocabulary through 
explicit instruction and 
independent reading. 

2. Acquire and understand 
word structure and use 
cueing systems (syntax, 
semantics, graphophonics) to 
understand new words and to 
comprehend texts. 

3. Acquire, understand and use 
survival or functional words 
and phrases. (Example: 
caution, toxic) 

4. Use context and word 
structure to help determine a 
word's meaning. 

5. Identify basic root (base) 
words, prefixes and suffixes. 

6. Generate and use antonyms, 
synonyms, and multiple- 
meaning words to express 
meaning. 

7. Use a dictionary or 
glossary to locate word 
meanings. 



1 . Acquire, understand and use new 
vocabulary through explicit 
instruction and independent reading. 

2. Identify and understand word 
structure and use cueing systems 

(syntax, semantics, graphophonics) to 
understand new words and to 
comprehend texts. 

3. Acquire, understand and use basic 
academic (content area) vocabulary. 

4. Use context and word structure 

to determine word meanings. 

5. Use knowledge of basic root 
(base) word, prefixes and suffixes to 
determine the meaning of unknown 
words. 

6. Generate and use derivations, 
antonyms, synonyms, idioms, 
homonyms and multiple-meaning 
words 

7. Use a dictionary or glossary to 

locate word meanings. 



1 . Acquire, understand and use new 
vocabulary through explicit 
vocabulary instruction and 
independent reading. 

2. Analyze word structure and use 
cueing systems (syntax, semantics, 
graphophonics) to understand new 
words and to comprehend texts. 

3. Acquire, understand and use 
essential academic (content area) 
vocabulary. 

4. Determine the meaning of 
unknown words using knowledge of 
common Greek and Latin root 
(base) forms, suffixes and prefixes. 

5. Generate and interpret similes, 
metaphors, and words with 
multiple meanings. 

6. Understand and interpret idioms 
and figures of speech within text. 

7. Determine pronunciations, 
meanings and alternate word 
choices through the use of 
dictionaries, thesauruses and 
electronic tools. 



1 . Acquire, understand and use new 
vocabulary through explicit 
vocabulary instruction and 
independent reading. 

2. Analyze word structure and use 
cueing systems (syntax, semantics, 
graphophonics) to understand new 
words and to comprehend texts. 

3. Acquire, understand and use 
essential academic (content area) 
vocabulary. 

4. Determine the meaning of 
unknown words using knowledge of 

Greek and Latin root (base) 
forms, suffixes, prefixes, and 
etymology. 

5. Generate and interpret similes, 
metaphors, analogies, and words 
with multiple meanings. 

6. Understand and interpret idioms, 
figures of speech, and 
connotations within text. 

7. Determine pronunciations, 
meanings and alternate word 
choices through the use of 
dictionaries, thesauruses and 
electronic tools. 
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C. Comprehension 

It is imperative that the majority of text be expository. The seven basic structures of expository text are definition, description, process (collection, time order, or 
listing), classification, comparison, analyses, and persuasion. (Heller, 199 5). Text comprehension instruction should include both oral and written expressions 
that both support the intentional and thoughtful interaction between the reader and the text. (Harris & Hodges, 1995). 



1 . Read appropriate texts with 

aeeuraey and eomprehension. 

These strategic reading behaviors 

will be introduced, modeled and 

reinforced, but may not be mastered. 

Before Reading 

• Recall and use prior 
knowledge 

• Establish the purpose for 
reading 

• Select the appropriate 
reading rate for the purpose 

• Preview text (by using 
pictures, diagrams, titles and 
headings) to prepare for 
reading 

• Generate questions and 
predictions 

During Reading 

• Metacognate 

(Metacognition is the ability 
of the student to analyze, 
reflect on, and understand 
her own cognitive and 
learning processes. Students 
who identify appropriate 
learning strategies in the 
right context are using 
metacognition.) 



1 . Read appropriate text with 

accuracy and comprehension. 

These strategic reading behaviors will 

be introduced, modeled and reinforced, 

but may not be mastered. 

Before Reading 

• Recall and use prior 
knowledge 

• Establish the purpose for 
reading 

• Select the appropriate reading 
rate for the purpose 

• Preview text (by using 
pictures, diagrams, titles and 
headings) to prepare for reading 

• Use common patterns of text 
structure to aid comprehension 

• Generate questions and 
predictions 

During Reading 

• Metacognate (Metacognition is 
the ability of the student to 
analyze, reflect on, and 
understand her own cognitive 
and learning processes. 

Students who identify 
appropriate learning strategies 
in the right context are using 
metacognition.) 



1 . Read appropriate text with 
accuracy and comprehension. 

These strategic reading behaviors will 
be modeled and reinforced to the degree 
that students can apply them 
independently. 

Before Reading 

• Recall and use prior knowledge 

• Establish the purpose for 
reading 

• Select the appropriate reading 
rate for the purpose 

• Use common patterns of 
informative text structure to 
aid comprehension 

• Select an appropriate strategy 
(graphic organizer, note taking, 
outlining, etc.) to maximize 
comprehension while reading 

• Preview text (by using pictures, 
diagrams, titles and headings) to 
prepare for reading 

• Generate questions and 
predictions 

During Reading 

• Metacognate (Metacognition is 
the ability of the student to 
analyze, reflect on, and 



1 . Read a variety of appropriate texts 
with accuracy and comprehension 
and will demonstrate literal, 
interpretive, inferential and evaluative 
comprehension. 

These strategic reading behaviors will be 
modeled and reinforced to the degree that 
students can apply them independently. 

Before Reading 

• Recall and use prior knowledge 

• Establish the purpose for reading 

• Select the appropriate reading 
rate for the purpose 

• Use common patterns of 
informative text structure and 
persuasive text structure 
[problem/solution, opinion/reason 
and thesis proof] to aid 
comprehension 

• Select appropriate strategies 

(graphic organizer, note taking, 
outlining, etc.) to maximize 
comprehension while reading 

• Preview text (by using pictures, 
diagrams, titles and headings) to 
prepare for reading 

• Generate questions and 
predictions 
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• Monitor comprehension, 

reread and use strategies to 
self-correct when necessary 

• Maintain engagement with 
text (use organizers, notes, 
etc.) 

• Periodically stop and 

paraphrase 

• Answer questions and 
generate new questions. 

• Make predictions about text 
and verify outcomes 

• Think critically about texts 
and repsond both orally and 
in writing. 

After Reading 

• Restate the sequence of 
events in the text in order 

• Identify the main idea, facts 
and supporting details in 
non-fiction texts 

• Summarize the main points 
of the text 

• Demonstrate comprehension 
by integrating text with 
prior knowledge 

• Use graphic organizers to 
show relationships (compare 
and contrast, cause and 
effect) between ideas or 
events 

• Identify facts and opinions 

• Respond in writing to 

questions about the meaning 
of the text 



• Monitor comprehension, 

reread and use strategies to self- 
correct when necessary 

• Maintain engagement with text 
(use organizers, notes, etc.) 

• Periodically stop and 
paraphrase 

• Answer questions and generate 
new questions 

• Make predictions about text 
and verify outcomes 

• Think critically about texts 
and repsond both orally and in 
writing. 

After Reading 

• Restate the sequence of events 
in the text in order 

• Identify main idea and 
determine relevant details in 
non-fiction text 

• Distinguish between relevant 
and irrelevant ideas 

• Summarize the main points of 
the text both orally and in 
writing 

• Generate inferential questions 
and draw conclusions about 
what is read both orally and in 
writing 

• Use graphic organizers to 
show relationships (compare 
and contrast, cause and effect) 
between ideas or events 

• Distinguish fact from opinion 



understand her own cognitive 
and learning processes. Students 
who identify appropriate 
learning strategies in the right 
context are using 
metacognition.) 

• Monitor comprehension, 
reread and use strategies to self- 
correct when necessary 

• Maintain engagement with text 
(use organizers, notes, etc.) 

• Periodically stop and 
paraphrase 

• Answer questions and generate 
new questions 

• Make predictions about text 
and verify outcomes 

• Think critically about texts and 
repsond both orally and in 
writing. 

After Reading 

• Evaluate if reading goals have 
been achieved 

• Restate the sequence of events 
in the text in order 

• Identify main idea and 
distinguish between relevant 
and irrelevant ideas 

• Infer the unstated main idea 

• Summarize the main points of 
the text both orally and in 
writing 

• Make inferences and draw 
conclusions to maximize 
comprehension 



During Reading 

• Metacognate (Metacognition is 
the ability of the student to 
analyze, reflect on, and 
understand her own cognitive and 
learning processes. Students who 
identify appropriate learning 
strategies in the right context are 
using metacognition.) 

• Monitor comprehension, reread 
and use strategies to self-correct 
when necessary 

• Maintain engagement with text 
(use organizers, notes, etc.) 

• Periodically stop and 

paraphrase, formulate 
inferences and draw 
conclusions 

• Answer questions and generate 
new questions 

• Make predictions about text and 
verify outcomes 

After Reading 

• Evaluate if reading goals have 
been achieved 

• Restate the sequence of events 
in the text in order 

• Identify main idea and 
distinguish between relevant and 
irrelevant ideas 

• Infer the unstated main idea 

• Summarize the main points of 
the text both orally and in writing 

• Make inferences and draw 
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• Respond in writing to 

questions about the meaning of 
the text 



• Generate inferential questions 
and draw conclusions about 
what is read both orally and in 
writing 

• Generate graphic organizers 

to enhance comprehension of 
texts and to describe text 
structure and organization 

• Distinguish fact from opinion 

• Synthesize thoughts, ideas and 
concepts both orally and in 
writing 

• Seek additional information 

from outside sources 

• Integrate new understandings 

and prior knowledge 

• Critically read and evaluate text 
to identify author’s viewpoint 
and purpose (Why did the 
author write this? What makes 
you think so?) 

• Critically read to detect bias 
and evaluate evidence and logic 



conclusions to maximize 
comprehension 

• Generate inferential questions 
and draw conclusions about what 
is read both orally and in writing 

• Generate graphic organizers to 
enhance comprehension of texts 
and to describe text structure and 
organization 

• Distinguish fact from opinion 

• Synthesize thoughts, ideas and 
concepts both orally and in 
writing 

• Seek additional information 

from outside sources and evaluate 
the purpose, accuracy, 
comprehensiveness, and 
usefulness of the informational 
materials 

• Integrate new understandings 

and prior knowledge 

• Understand and interpret use of 
advertising and propaganda 
approaches 

• Understand and explain uses of 

primary and secondary sources 

of information 

• Analyze and draw accurate 
conclusions about information 
contained in warranties, contracts, 
job descriptions, technical 
descriptions and other 
informational sources, selected 
from labels, warnings, manuals, 
directions, applications and forms 
in order to complete specific tasks 

• Critically read and evaluate text 
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to identify author’s viewpoint, 
purpose and possible bias (Why 
did the author write this? What 
makes you think so?) 

• Trace the logical development of 
an author's argument, and 
evaluate the adequacy, accuracy 
and appropriateness of the 
author's evidence in a persuasive 
text 

• Evaluate clarity and accuracy 

of information, as well as the 
credibility of sources 

• Identify, understand and explain 
the various types of fallacies in 
logic 

• Synthesize information from 

multiple selections in order to 
draw conclusions, make 
predictions, and form 
interpretations 





Steps Two through Four: A Model System for Identification, Placement and Assessment 
A Screening Assessment 

The screening assessment needs to be a group-administered, norm-referenced, multiple-choice test that assesses vocabulary and 
reading comprehension, and yields a composite score. The percentile score provides preliminary student placement information. These 
scores assist in targeting individual students who are in need of additional reading support, and provide data on the effectiveness of 
intervention and developmental programs. Using data from a norm referenced assessment, along with data from MCA and informal 
classroom assessments, provides a triangulation of data which gather multiple perspectives so as to gain a more complete 
understanding of the needs of the students. (Students scoring in Level I and II on the MCA Reading Assessments often have reading 
difficulties. It is also possible that students scoring in Level III may be reading below grade level. Using additional assessment sources 
assists in illuminating these needs.) 

Students scoring below the 40**^ percentile on the screening assessment may be in need of targeted intervention. After identifying the 
students at or below the 40*’’ percentile, students will be designated to one of three targeted intervention programs and the 
developmental program. 

Intervention I 

■ Below the lO”’ percentile 

■ Comparable assessment history* 

■ Teacher recommendation 

Intervention II 

■ 1 1 *-25*’’ percentile 

■ Comparable assessment history* 

■ Teacher recommendation 

Intervention III 

■ 26*’’-40*’’ percentile 

■ Comparable assessment history* 

■ Teacher recommendation 

Developmental Reading 

■ At or above the 40*’’ percentile 

■ Comparable assessment history* 
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* It is important to review previous reading assessment data, grade history, aneedotal teaeher reeommendations related to reading and 
any other pertinent information. It is reeommended that an informal reading inventory be administered in order to identify the 
independent and instruetional reading levels of eaeh student. 

Examples of Norm-Referenced Assessments 

There are many assessments that ean be used as a sereening instrument. Examples inelude: 

• Stanford Diagnostie 

• Degrees of Reading Power 

• Gates MaeGinitie 

• Nelson Denney 
. NWEA 

Supporting Assessments for Identification 

Informal reading inventories should be administered by a lieensed reading teaeher. Examples inelude: 

• Informal Reading Inventories (Jerry Johns, QRI 4, Burns and Roe, Silvaroli, ete.) 

• Gray Oral Reading Test 

• Running Reeord or Miseue Analysis 
. DRA 

Use the Informal Reading Inventories 

The purposes of informal reading inventories are to identify: 

• The independent reading level of eaeh student 

• The instruetional reading level of eaeh student 

• The frustration reading level of eaeh student 

• Speeifie miseues that ean lead to information about eaeh student’s reading strengths and needs 

• The reading flueney and rate (WPM) 

• Patterns of word identifieation 

Use the Developmental Reading Assessment, Grades 4-8, to identify: 

• Comprehension strengths and weaknesses 

• Independent reading level 

• Instruetional reading level 

• Speeifie miseues that ean lead to information about eaeh student’s reading 
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Motivation and reading habits 



Progress Monitoring Assessment 

It is very important to consistently monitor the impact of a reading program by establishing benchmarks with an initial assessment, 
reassessing each student regularly, and examining the amount of gain that has been made since the intervention/program began. These 
assessments provide evidence that the intervention process is working. If no gain has occurred, it suggests that the intervention process 
is not working and another kind of intervention should be tried. 

An initial assessment of each strand within the intervention program should be administered to establish a baseline for each student. 

An informal formative assessment should be used every two to three weeks to measure students’ progress in meeting program 
outcomes. A summative assessment of each strand should be administered at the end of the intervention program. When students 
successfully meet the goals of the intervention program, they may advance to the next level. 

*The purpose of an informal assessment is to identify the growth and continued learning needs of students. It is not necessary that 
these be paper/pencil assessments. These assessment artifacts may be items of student work, graphic organizers, observational notes, 
conference notes, or running records and miscue analyses. 

Summative Assessment 

Initial screening assessment percentiles may be used as baseline data to assist in monitoring the growth of students and their placement 
in the continuum of intervention programs. The summative assessment provides documentation at the end of an intervention and 
indicates the extent to which students have mastered the program goals and objectives. 

The summative assessment should be the reapplication of another form of your screening assessment. (Do not use the same form of 
the assessment or IRI.) 
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